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A VERY HUMANE MANIFESTO 


by Mike Sutton 


“Satire should, like a polished razor keen 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Paddy Chayefsky’s satire is not a polished razor keen. It’s more like a nail bomb. The 
barbs shoot out in every direction, each seeking a different target. In the words of the 
film’s most famous character, Howard Beale, Chayefsky is mad as hell about the state 
of the world and, for a while, it seems like he is blaming everyone and everything. 
It's the capitalists and the communists; the religious right and the anarchist left; the 
feminists and the patriarchy; the crazies and the sane; the bold and the timid; the 
whites and the blacks. But within what may initially seem like a random and clumsy 
weapon, there is a powerful explosive charge; an attack on a society where nothing 
means anything if it cannot be turned into a saleable commodity, and a plea for the 
inestimable, non-negotiable value of basic human decency. 


This very humane manifesto is wrapped up within a scathing, often obscenely funny and 
deeply withering commentary on the state of television in the 1970s, and a remarkably 
accurate prophecy of where we are now almost forty years later. The tabloidisation of 
news, the surrender of culture to the market, the deliberate and persistent profiteering 
on real pain and suffering, the turning of objective news into subjective comment — all 
are with us. Add to that the fact that corporations have taken over the media in a 
similarly aggressive way to that depicted in the film and Chayefsky’s screenplay is 
astonishingly prescient. 


During the 1970s, American television was dominated by three major national 
commercial networks — ABC, CBS, and NBC. Network, made in 1976 and set in the 
near-future, imagines a fourth player, the United Broadcasting Service or UBS. Beale 
(Peter Finch), a veteran UBS newscaster whose ratings and popularity have been 
slipping, is fired and announces on-air that he will be retiring in a week’s time. To 
mark the event, he will blow his brains out on-screen. Chaos ensues and Beale is 
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forced to retract his comments on the following night’s news. However, his explanation 
of actions — “I just ran out of bullshit, that’s all” — proves popular amongst a public 
starved for recognisable truth from their media outlets, and rising executive Diana 
Christensen (Faye Dunaway) sees a chance to exploit the situation. She has been 
working on increasingly violent and extreme shows to catch the jaded audiences, much 
to the alarm of one of the network’s “yesterday men”, news boss Max Schumacher 
(William Holden). Meanwhile, Beale is becoming mentally unbalanced and, in a fit of 
madness which proves his greatest success, he invades the TV studios to rant against 
the establishment — resulting in the celebrated scene where he exhorts the people of 
America to open their windows and scream, “I’m mad as Hell, and I’m not going to take 
it anymore”. Which they do, in their droves. 


This first hour is fast and funny, a kind of foul-mouthed, updated version of a screwball 
newspaper comedy — His Girl Friday (1940) crossed with Richard Pryor. It allows 
Chayefsky and director Sidney Lumet to create a sense of excitement, capturing the 
particular vibe of a given moment in time, much as Lumet did in his previous film Dog 
Day Afternoon (1975). Beale’s rants are comic because they are true — he is saying 
the unsayable, “the impermanent, transitory, human truth” — right there on American 
television. The irony is that, through being unacceptable to the network, Beale becomes 
indispensable to it, as Christensen and her fellow human leech, corporate hatchet man 
Frank Hackett (Robert Duvall), find a way to incorporate his madness into their own 
plans for a hit show. As Christensen says, “If you’re going to hustle, at least do it right.” 


Network is very strong on the ways in which a dominant culture neutralises and 
assimilates whatever becomes a threat to its existence. Particularly pointed are the 
encounters between Christensen and members from the Ecumenical Liberation Army, 
an organisation inspired by the Symbionese Liberation Army which kidnapped (and itself 
assimilated) Patty Hearst in 1974. The ELA’s business representative, Laureen Hobbs 
(Marlene Warfield), is clearly based on Angela Davis, the left-wing political activist who 
was particularly prominent during this time. Her extremely tenuous involvement in a 
courtroom siege earned her a trial on conspiracy charges which led to nationwide 
notoriety and the honour of her own Rolling Stones song, ‘Sweet Black Angel’ from 
Exile on Main St. (1972). One assumes Chayefsky was not impressed by Davis’s 
grandstanding since Hobbs is more concerned with her own financial security than 
her left-wing scruples: “You can blow the seminal prisoner class infrastructure out your 
ass! I’m not knockin’ down my goddamn distribution charges!” The ELA’s leader, the 
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Great Ahmed Kahn (Arthur Burghardt), is no more principled. The communist revolution 
becomes as much a necessary part of the capitalist system as the establishment it 
exists to oppose. 


Meanwhile, in its turn, Beale’s madness becomes commodified into The Howard Beale 
Show, where he’s joined by Sybil the Soothsayer and a computer analysing audience 
reactions to the latest news stories, and introduced as the ‘Mad Prophet of the 
Airwaves’. Finch famously won a posthumous Oscar for the role and his ability to hold 
the stage with Chayefsky’s lengthy, complex monologues is remarkable. Eventually, as 
viewers’ attention begins to waver, Beale’s rants become depressing, predictable and 
ultimately a turn-off. Luckily, in this world where ratings trump human morality, there’s 
a simple solution for that. 


Moral compromise, hypocrisy and disloyalty run through Chayefsky’s vision like a seam 
of poison, and they are represented very neatly by Hackett and Christensen. The former 
would be a cipher were his kind of hatchet-wielding not so familiar and Duvall finds 
subtle moments here and there which suggest that Hackett, like the other men in the 
film, is somehow in thrall to Christensen, the character around whom Network pivots. 
It's a tremendous part for a good actress — and Dunaway, seen here in her prime, is 
a great actress. Right from the beginning, when she devours her staff for breakfast 
and seems to be on the verge of an orgasm when she first discovers Beale’s potential, 
Christensen is horrifying yet hilarious, a Siren luring the men in the film to their fates. 
It is her idea to package Beale into an entertainment format, and it is she who lures 
Schumacher away from his wife to explore his potential for a “winter passion” and who 
brings the ELA into the world of network television. Essentially, she’s a monster, as 
Schumacher points out towards the end of the film — “You’re madness, Diana, virulent 
madness. And everything you touch dies with you.” Indeed, Chayefsky isn’t what you’d 
describe as a natural feminist. But if Diana is a monster, she’s a great, complex, living 
monster; a femme fatale for the video age, and played to the hilt, just as she deserves. 


The alternative to this kind of callous amorality would seem initially to be Beale’s 
madness were it not for Schumacher, a tremendous capper to Holden’s career to which 
he brings echoes of former roles: Pike Bishop, Hal Carter, Sgt. J.J. Sefton, Joe Gillis. 
Schumacher is not an admirable man — he is hopelessly impulsive and, something 
which is not unrelated, an adulterer — but he is fundamentally decent and he essentially 
speaks for the author in much the same way as George C. Scott’s sane Dr Brock did in 
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Chayefsky’s previous Oscar-winning screenplay, The Hospital (1971). | don’t think it’s 
necessarily a self-portrait and, if it is, it’s hardly a flattering one. Chayefsky gives him 
a hard time, particularly in the unforgettable sequence where his abandoned wife (an 
Oscar-winning Beatrice Straight) confronts him with a howl of rage of her own. 


But Holden and Chayefsky also give Schumacher sanity and, finally, a kind of grace 
that, in the world of Network, makes him the nearest thing it has to a hero. He realises 
his own deeply flawed nature and tries to understand that of the woman he has 
attempted to love. But ultimately all he can do is give the painful truth; that Christensen 
is “television incarnate”, reducing life to “the common rubble of banality”. Schumacher 
represents the last stand of hopelessly flawed but basically honest humanity. 


It goes without saying, having quoted so much of it, that Chayefsky’s dialogue is 
decidedly theatrical and, perhaps, even a little florid and overwritten. But that’s what 
makes it such a great and unusual script — it is consciously written in a way which so 
few mainstream Hollywood films are. It’s witty without being glib, profound without 
being pretentious and on its own terms, and within the context of the film, completely 
Credible because these characters are performing both to the outside world and to 
themselves. It’s also packed with foul language, something which would certainly have 
earned Network an X rating in the UK had it been released a few years earlier. It got 
through with an AA certificate — roughly equivalent to a 15 — because it was “used 
responsibly to convey an accurate portrait of a certain lifestyle”. 


Chayefsky certainly has a gift for dialogue and indulges it here with several set-piece 
monologues which the actors clearly cherish. Lumet’s direction is restrained in these 
sequences, allowing them to be played out in long takes without a great deal of editing. 
Beale’s rant is probably the most famous, but the best written (and perhaps the most 
prophetic) is delivered by that fine actor Ned Beatty who plays Arthur Jensen, the head 
of UBS’s parent corporation. Responding to an on-air anti-corporate tirade by Beale 
following the death of the UBS president, Jensen summons him for a lecture on the 
ways of capitalist America: “You get up on your little twenty-one-inch screen and howl 
about America and democracy. There is no America. There is no democracy. There is 
only IBM, and ITT, and AT&T, and DuPont, Dow, Union Carbide, and Exxon. Those are 
the nations of the world today.” Jensen prophesies that the world must become “one 
vast and ecumenical holding company” and he chooses Beale to be his messiah. The 
sequence is terrifying — director of photography Owen Roizman keeping Jensen’s face 
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in shadow while revealing Beale’s own, horrified but fascinated. We have discovered the 
one thing that matters more than ratings in this frightening, all too familiar world, and 
it turns out, all too unsurprisingly, to be money. If this was true in 1976, it has become 
even more so now that large corporations carve up information and entertainment 
between themselves. 


Meanwhile, as “the nations of the world today” become richer and richer, | cast a 
glance at the television guide. News programmes become increasingly packaged and 
audience-led, seeking out horror and despair wherever they can be found. We are 
offered entertainment shows consisting solely of auto-wrecks and near-fatal injuries. 
Groups of people, some of them clearly suffering from serious personality disorders, 
are put together in a house in the hope that when they are under pressure something 
exciting and, preferably, dangerous might happen. Minor celebrities are sent thousands 
of miles away from home and forced to humiliate themselves for one last taste of fame. 
On Saturday nights, audiences of millions enjoy people, often sadly self-deluded or 
with various mental illnesses, being put up on a stage for the sole purpose of being 
mocked. On the BBC’s premier politics discussion show, a comedian turned new- 
age revolutionary is let loose to battle a fiercely populist politician while the public 
jeer and crow like audiences at a Roman circus. It seems that Chayefsky’s bitter and 
unsentimental vision of the future has finally come to pass. We can’t say that we 
weren’t warned. 


Mike Sutton has been writing about films for most of his adult life. He has written for the British Film 
Institute’s Screenonline project and his work has appeared in The Third Alternative, Cinema Retro and 
The Huffington Post. Since 1999 he has been one of the main DVD and Blu-ray reviewers for The Digital 
Fix, specialising in classic American cinema but also writing on subjects ranging from Ingmar Bergman 
to Lucio Fulci. 
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THE AMERICAN TV 
RATINGS SYSTEM 


The system to gauge the popularity of TV programmes in the United States was 
developed by Arthur Nielsen in the 1930s and was first used to measure the audience 
figures for radio programmes. It was adapted to television in the 1950s and, by the 
1970s when Network takes place, used two methods of measuring the audience. The 
first was self-logging by selected members of the public. The second was the use of 
meters connected to television sets to record which programme is being watched. 


There are two figures cited for the audience of a television programme. The first is the 
ratings point and the second is the audience share. One ratings point is one percent 
of the total number of television sets in the country — sometimes called the HUT rating 
meaning Homes Using Television. One share point is the percentage of televisions in 
use at the time of the broadcast. 


So in Network, when Howard Beale is described as declining to an 8 rating and 12 
share it means that 8% of the homes with televisions were watching and 12% of 
televisions in use were tuned to his show. 


The Nielsen ratings are often described as inaccurate and prone to selection bias. 
But they remain hugely influential in the decision as to which shows are saved and 
which are cancelled, even in a world where smartphones and internet viewing are 
increasingly common. 
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NETWORK 
AND HOW IT WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 


from American Cinematographer v58 n4 April 1977 


Owen Roizman, ASC, has received three Academy Award nominations in the Best 
Cinematography category for his work on The French Connection, The Exorcist and 
Network. \n the following interview for American Cinematographer, he discusses the 
techniques he used in photographing Network and the particular problems which that 
assignment presented. 


What was your basic photographic style in shooting Network and how did you arrive 
at it? 


OWEN ROIZMAN: The style evolved from my discussions with the director, Sidney 
Lumet. He thought that the style should develop in three phases. The first phase should 
be “naturalistic”, the second “realistic” and the third “commercial”. 


Could you analyse each of those a bit more fully in terms of how they were actually 
expressed by your photography? 


OR: Well, in the naturalistic or “ultra-real” phase | would shoot with whatever light 
existed in the location. If it happened to be fluorescent, I’d go with the fluorescent 
— whatever light was there. In the realistic phase, if fluorescent light existed in the 
location, I’d go with the fluorescent, but | would then augment it, model it a little more 
to make it more pleasing and do my own version of realism. I’d try to follow the actual 
light sources as much as possible, but if they weren’t pleasing, I’d make them pleasing. 
In the commercial phase, |’d create my own sources and my own moods, as far as 
lighting was concerned. 


Was it the lighting alone that varied in these separate phases? 
OR: No, the degree of camera movement varied, also. For example, in the beginning or 


naturalistic phase there was quite a bit of camera movement, but that was cut down 
in the other phases until, at the end, there wasn’t much camera movement at all. In 
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other words, at the very beginning we tried to keep it a bit more frantic camera-wise, 
a bit more exciting. Then slowly, slowly, slowly it came down to almost a standstill. The 
transitions from one phase to the other were very subtle, but Sidney Lumet feels that 
we accomplished what we set out to do. 


What would you say presented your single most difficult problem in photographing 
Network? 


OR: The fact that it was basically a script full of words — beautifully written words, 
but words rather than action, nevertheless. There were a lot of sequences with long 
speeches in them and the big challenge to me was how to take a basically uncinematic 
picture — one that really didn’t call for a tremendous amount of visuals — and give it 
a nice photographic flavour, a believable setting and effective mood. My approach was 
one of trying to give each speech or statement its proper mood, a visual background 
that was correct for it. 


Can you tell me a bit about the sets and locations that were used? 


OR: We shot most of the picture in the MGM Building in New York. There was one floor 
that was empty and that was being considered for rental. So we rented that whole 
floor and built all the office sets right there in the building, using the exteriors outside 
the windows of the building as backgrounds, rather than doing it on a sound stage 
with Translight backgrounds. So, actually, all those rooms were constructed by our 
production designer and we made them all practical — dressed them and shot them 
as though we had gone into actual interior locations. We had no wild walls, except for 
one room, Bill Holden’s office. In all the other sets we shot without wild walls; we just 
crammed the camera in the same as we would in an actual interior and no matter what 
the exterior conditions were outside the windows, we had to live with them, as far as 
balancing light was concerned. 


What about the sequences that took place inside the television studio? 
OR: Those sequences were shot in Toronto in an actual television studio. We shot in 


their control rooms and on their stages, using all of their technical facilities and mixing 
their personnel with our own. 
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Was there anything at all that was shot on a sound stage? 


OR: There was one set that was built on a stage. It was a motel room for the little 
sequence where Faye Dunaway and Bill Holden go up to the Hamptons for a weekend. 
The motel room was built on the sound stage so that they could have a bit of 
privacy. There was one more set that was constructed — the newsroom where Peter 
Finch’s office was located. That was built on the ground floor of some building, but not 
on a sound stage. The walls were up and the ceilings were there. All we did was dress 
it and put in some fluorescent lights. 


What about the apartments — his and hers? 


OR: Those were actual interior locations. Her apartment was one that was in a hotel in 
New York. It was a duplex apartment — a very small, very challenging place to work in. 
We didn’t even dress it. Whatever furniture was there was what we used. We just shot 
it, and that was it. Those were very tiny rooms, however, and again we had the windows 
to deal with. Bill Holden’s apartment was in another building — another actual location. 


What about lighting in these various locations? 


OR: One thing | had to bear in mind at all times was that in almost every place where 
we would shoot, because of the nature of the story, we would constantly have to deal 
with TV monitors. So everything had to be thought out and planned around the light 
that was coming off those monitors. Therefore, automatically, | was immediately locked 
into low-key lighting, as far as intensity was concerned. So | shot the picture virtually 
at an average exposure of T/1.8 — something like that. Sometimes we would open up 
to T/1.1, even on interiors where | did the lighting and the most | ever stopped down to 
for an interior was T/2.3 — and that very rarely. 


But, as you've told me before, you like to shoot wide-open. Isn’t that so? 


OR: | do like to shoot wide-open, although it sometimes doesn’t work. | like the feeling 
of lack of depth and | prefer to work at low levels because | like the way the light sort 
of fills itself in — but on this picture | had to work that way for other reasons. My 
gaffer, Norman Leigh, is a very clever guy. Every time | threw a problem at him, he 
solved it immediately. | told him before the picture started that | wanted to work with 
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very low light levels and that | wanted to be able to control the light, which meant 
working with really small units. If we were to use big units we would have to use so 
much diffusion in netting them that it would take a lot of time. Also, placing big units in 
some of the locations where we had to work would be impossible. Sometimes you have 
to nail units up, and there were places we went into where you couldn’t nail anything 
onto the ceiling or the walls. You had to do all your lighting off of stands or something 
like that. So what we came up with were little 25-watt bulbs, “gimmick” bulbs, that 
we kicked up on transformers. We used the old Colortran transformers and boosted 
them up to about 180 volts. This 25-watt gimmick light, which is like a little peanut 
light, has a colour temperature of 2500°K to start with, but when you kick it up to 180 
volts that becomes 3200°K. It also has a tremendous amount of output at that voltage, 
which meant that we were able to use the little bulb as a key light. It was terrific. 


As a key light — really? 
OR: That’s what | used as a key in many of the sets. | used those little 25-watt bulbs. 
What kind of luminaires did you use them in? 


OR: We would just screw them into Lowel-Light sockets and tape them to the ceiling 
or walls. You didn’t have to worry about nailing them up, because gaffer’s tape would 
hold anything of that weight. The problem then became one of how to control these 
lights, because in a lot of the areas where we were working, we wanted to keep the 
spill light from hitting the TV monitors and washing out the image. In order to control it, 
Norman built snoots. One night in Toronto, when | first got the idea of using those little 
bulbs, | asked, “How can we control them?” Norman went out and bought a bunch of 
spray deodorants in cans and spent the night spraying them empty and cutting off the 
tops and bottoms. He painted them black and put in set screws to fit them over the 
lighting units. Now, if he’d had the proper facilities, this would have been an easy thing 
to do, but he did it on a Saturday night on his own time in a hotel room, and Monday 
morning he had everything ready to go. It was terrific, and we used those things for the 
rest of the picture. It was a matter of using these small units and controlling the light. 
We didn’t use them all the time, but in the cramped locations, such as Faye’s apartment 
and the TV control rooms, we used them a lot. In the bigger locations we could use 
more normal units. 
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That's quite marvellous. It's so Mickey Mouse — but it worked. 


OR: It was fun, too. But speaking of lighting problems, there was one sequence in 
the picture that was probably one of the most difficult things I’ve ever had to light. 
That was the sequence that takes place in Bill Holden’s office at night, when Faye 
Dunaway comes in and tries to seduce him. | had to deal with lighted buildings outside 
the large windows. Remember that this was not a set and those were not backings, 
but actual Manhattan buildings with lights in the windows. The glass in our windows 
was tinted to the equivalent of an ND6 filter — two stops, so there was automatically a 
great light loss as far as the background was concerned. | didn’t want to force develop 
anything, so | shot everything for normal development. The only way | could balance 
the interior to the exterior night background was to keep my light down inside to 
such a level that | could achieve the necessary lighting ratio and a decent exposure, 
without having to force anything. The big problem was that, in addition to the two glass 
windows, there was an interior wall that had glass in it. This meant that every time you 
panned the camera you picked up a reflection of something. Every time | would think 
of putting a light somewhere, | would look in the glass and there it was. | couldn’t 
avoid my own lights, so that’s where we really started using those gimmick bulbs 
extensively. We hid them behind everything — up on the ceiling and behind posts. We 
lit the whole room with those lights and it worked out great, because they were low 
enough in intensity to be able to balance with the lights of the city background. It was 
really a very challenging way to light. 


In the past few years it has become the vogue to force everything at least one stop, and 
sometimes two stops. Why didn’t you want to force anything, when you would have had 
a legitimate reason to do so? 


OR: It really goes back to a conversation | had with Sydney Pollack a couple of years 
ago when | was doing Three Days of the Condor. Sydney wanted me to shoot Condor 
with a look of realism, but he didn’t want that kind of deteriorated, gritty look that you 
get sometimes when you force develop. He had a fetish about force developing; he 
just hated the look of it, and | tried to convince him at the time that force developing 
was fine, because | had used it for everything up until then. But we made some tests 
and decided to shoot the film without forcing and | got to like the look of it so much 
that | decided to take chances in doing many different things that way. Whereas |’d 
always force developed, now | automatically did it without forcing, and | found that | 
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could underexpose without forcing and get just as good a look as | had been getting 
by forcing. 


You just underexpose and print it up a stop or two? 


OR: Well, | never like to go so far under that | have to print up two stops, but | find that, 
within certain tolerances, you can do it. | have forced certain shots at night where | 
knew that | could use a little extra punch in the highlights. But I’ve recently done a 
lot of tests with the new 5247 film and found that | didn’t like the results of the force 
developing as much as | did the normal developing. | find that the normal developing 
gives it a much softer look. At two stops the effect of forcing is almost a myth. Nothing 
happened for me, except that the stuff deteriorated. When you force 5247 it doesn’t grain 
up at all like the 5254 does, but you get a milkiness that’s not very nice. Consequently, 
when approaching Network, | knew that storywise it should have a good, clean, crisp 
look. | pictured full colours and rich blacks and a certain prettiness, because | was 
photographing stars like Faye Dunaway who wanted to look good. Anything that would 
detract from that, | thought, would be detrimental to the picture. | found that it was just 
as easy to work at low light levels with the new fast Panavision lenses and not have to 
force develop. | knew that | could shoot at T/1.2 and not have to worry about it — that 
the result would be just as good as if I’d shot at T/4. When you have equipment like that 
you don’t have to push the film. 


Can you tell me about the night exteriors in the picture? 


OR: Actually, there weren’t many night exteriors, but for the opening drunk sequence, | 
made a wide shot with the 55mm lens at T/1.1 without forcing. The close-ups | lit, but | 
used only about six foot-candles of light, shooting at T/1.3, and found that it was enough. 
| was really bouncing light against the available light of the streets. | tried to do it without 
any added light, but | found that it didn’t look good that way. So | added what | needed, 
which was just a little bounce light to give modeling to the faces and make them look 
proper. Then we went into the bar of the Warwick Hotel to do the rest of the sequence 
and | lit the whole scene with two inky-dinks. | bounced one off a white card and shot the 
other one through a piece of diffusion as a kicker for separation. My key light there was 
five foot-candles. That was one of the few times in the last couple of years that I’ve really 
been nervous about a scene, because | thought maybe | overdid it this time. | shot it at 
T/1.3 and refused to force it — and it printed right in the middle of the scale. Because 
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of all the blacks in the room, if it had printed any lighter, it would have gone grainy. You 
might say that | half-lucked-out on it. It was a sort of calculated risk. 


Can you tell me how you handled the sequences in the offices for daylight shooting with 
those huge expanses of glass in the background? 


OR: | find that we are so limited by what is available to put on windows that it’s really a 
crime. In this day of modernised equipment we have some tools that are very antiquated 
and one of them is what’s available to put on windows. If you put an 85 gel on the 
windows you have to deal with wrinkles, and if you put on a piece of 85 acrylic it’s not 
the right colour; it’s much too pale and the outside goes too blue. So, as a general rule, 
| try not to put 85s on the windows, unless |’m at a distance where the wrinkles won’t 
show. In the case of Network, we were right on top of the windows and the background 
was very important. | was also dealing with fluorescent light a lot, and it’s very difficult 
to balance fluorescent light to anything. Well, Norman came up with these fluorescent 
lamps that are an absolutely perfect match to daylight. So | used these lamps and NDs 
only and not 85s. | used acrylic neutrals, the hard plastic ones and, by cutting them to 
the exact size of the windows and then interchanging ND3s and ND6s and sometimes 
combining them to make NDQs, | was able to use the light in the room. | also used HMI 
lights to augment the fluorescents and found them to be a perfect daylight match. By 
using the combination of HMI lights, fluorescents, daylight and the NDs, | was able to 
keep everything in the kind of balance | wanted. | tried to vary it, however. Sometimes 
I'd go with the outside brighter and sometimes a little darker, just to give the feeling of 
different times of day. The acrylics were not the greatest either. Some of the neutrals 
were imperfect and | would have to cull the best of the lot and switch them around 
constantly. | hope that someday someone like Rosco or Lee will come up with perfect 
acrylics or gelatins in matched colours to shoot through — something we can use. 


Did you have any flicker problem with the HMI lights? 


OR: No, none at all. | did some tests with them and had no problem. | found them to 
be a godsend. They were really wonderful. They threw out a lot of light and were easy 
to use. All you had to do was plug them into the wall. The only problem with them is 
that they’re enormously expensive to rent. However, if you can find a way to use them 
and only them, you can eliminate a lot of other things. 
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In a film like Network that calls for carefully articulated mood in various sequences, 
how handicapped were you by working in small rooms in actual locations where you 
could not really put lights exactly where you wanted them? 


OR: | never really felt hampered by it. Small locations don’t bother me. Once you learn 
to work with units the size of the ones we were working with, you can learn to shoot 
in a closet and there’s no problem in creating the mood. Creating a mood in a smaller 
room, especially if it is a low-key mood, is actually easier. | really didn’t find any places 
that presented any great challenge, as far as that goes. The bigger places were the 
great challenge. 


Can you tell me about those? 


OR: We had a sequence to shoot in the Grand Ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. That’s the 
room in which Faye Dunaway gets up to give a pep talk to a group. It was a huge room 
with a load of extras and there was really no place to rig lights. In any case, rigging 
it would have been an enormous undertaking. So, as usual when | go into places like 
that, | tried to devise a way that we could utilise a lot of the existing light and then just 
augment where necessary. So | had the production designer get lamps for each table 
with red shades. We put gimmick bulbs inside those shades and kicked them up on a 
Variac to the right intensity, so that there was at least a little light to focus your attention 
on — so that there wasn’t just a big black mass in the middle of the room. Then | used 
a couple of Super-Trouper follow-spots to light Faye and placed just a couple of other 
lights around to pick up the people on the dais. | bounced a couple of lights off the 
Ceiling to inject a bit of spill light into the room. | discussed that one with Sidney Lumet 
and we decided to keep the room very dim, so that you knew people were there, you 
could feel them, but your eye wasn’t necessarily drawn to them. It was a challenging 
room to light. Sidney works so fast that you have to think fast and be fast to keep up 
with him. Otherwise, you can see him walking up and down behind you and, even 
though he never pushes you, he works at such an extraordinary pace that it’s always a 
challenge to keep up with him. 


What about that huge exterior of the building where you had lightning and all that? 


OR: We actually did that after we’d finished the major shooting on the production. We did 
a sort of second unit thing and it was supposed to be a lot of intercuts for the sequence 
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in which Peter Finch yells out the window, “I’m as mad as hell and |’m not going to 
take it anymore!” We decided to give it a little extra visual punch by having it take place 
just after a rain, with lightning still in the distant sky. Well, that became the biggest 
shooting of the picture. We went out and did the whole thing in two or three nights 
and ended up by having fire trucks with water hoses to wet down all the buildings, 
so that we could get a little sheen from the water dripping off the windowsills. There 
were huge cherry-pickers with lightning machines on them and we used one lightning 
machine to light each building. What you do is take a cluster of maybe five carbons 
and put them together on one machine, and when you strike that you could practically 
melt the generator with all the current that it draws. It really creates a terrific effect. 
Then | had to light the people in each room of the building, which wouldn’t have been 
so bad had it been a normally operating building. But our widest shot was of this huge 
building that was actually abandoned. There was no electricity and no elevator, so the 
electrical crew had to carry lights and cable all the way up to the top floor and spread 
out and get in there and put up lights in the rooms. What we used in there was strictly 
a Baby and a Lowel-Light in each room — one to bounce off the ceiling and one to 
backlight the people at the window. There were a couple of arcs on the street just to 
wipe the buildings, so that they had some light on them between lightning flashes. Then 
there were these huge lightning machines which we mounted either on a cherry-picker 
or on a roof across the street. We would shoot a section and then jump to another area 
and maybe do two or three a night. It was really a lot of fun, because it was so well 
done, so well coordinated. Freddie Caruso, the production manager, had everything 
laid out perfectly. He always knew where the lightning machines should be, where 
we needed the wet-down and everything. It turned out to be a really massive job of 
coordination and it went very smoothly. We worked for just a couple of hours each night 
and knocked it off. 


What kind of carbons did you use in the arcs and the lightning machines? 


OR: We used two different kinds — one for the arcs cross-lighting the building and 
another kind for the lightning machines. | had to keep the colour temperatures a little 
different in order to go for a bit of extra effect. | would normally use yellow-flame carbon 
for the lightning effect, because it still goes a little cool without a correction and that’s 
probably a colour that’s truer to what real lightning would be — if you could say that 
real lightning has a colour. But, in this case, we used a little white-flame carbon and 
made it blue, so that the lightning looked blue. Sometimes you go overboard and just 
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go for an effect, and that’s what we did in this case. It’s something that | normally don’t 
like to do, but in this instance it didn’t bother me. That’s a bizarre sequence anyway. 


You mentioned camera movement earlier. Could you comment a bit more on that? 


OR: There was nothing extraordinary about the camera movement in Network. Most 
of the movement came in wherever we had the space, and that was mainly in the TV 
studio. We did a lot of it there. In general, Sidney likes to work a lot with cuts, but he 
will put in definite moves — and very important moves — when they’re dramatically 
Called for. But he’s not a believer in moving the camera just to move it, and | agree 
with that theory totally. | don’t think the camera should ever move unless something 
makes it move, an actor or a situation. In that respect, our camera movement in this 
picture was very straightforward. | don’t think there was anything that would catch your 
attention so you would say, “Wow! What a great camera move that was!” 


What about the more stylised aspects of the picture — like that stunning dramatic 
sequence between Ned Beatty and Peter Finch? 


OR: That was an interesting situation, because we shot it in the conference room of the 
New York Public Library. It’s an old room with beautiful carved ceilings and tapestries 
on the walls. There are gorgeous chandeliers and furniture and rugs. One of the 
stipulations was that we couldn’t rig anything in there, so | couldn’t hang anything on 
the ceiling, which considering the size of the area, made things very difficult. So we 
again fell back on the theory of taking what was there and augmenting it. For example, 
there is a big light change at the start of the sequence, when he dims the lights down. 
For the initial lighting scheme we clipped a couple of Lowel-Lights onto the chandelier 
and bounced the light off the ceiling. Then we used a little bit bigger bulbs in the 
sconces to get more intensity, and we used lights on stands to pick up the tapestries 
in the room. We also had bulbs in those green lamps that were strewn along the table. 
That was the basic lighting before the lights went down. There were chandeliers all 
around the room and we had those lit with nothing extra, just what was in them. | 
was shooting at probably T/1.6. When the lights dimmed down, we just left the lamps 
glowing on the table, and | had one light, a Super-Baby, coming down on Beattie from 
the chandelier. It was like an inkie with a Baby-sized bulb in it — a small but powerful 
unit, just like a spotlight. In addition, we left the wall lights on and one chandelier on 
the wall. When Beattie walked down the length of the table | wanted to keep him in total 
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darkness, but where he would go black against a black wall, | would just take a bit of 
light from the floor and backlight him. Where he walked past the marble fireplace | 
silhouetted him by throwing a little splash of light on the fireplace. Then when he came 
around and stood over Peter Finch and was supposedly lit by the big chandelier, we 
placed a light directly behind his head and put it on a Variac and when he stepped into 
position we brought it up so that his head was glowing, like he might be God — as he 
was stating that he was. That sequence presented an interesting challenge — working 
with light and shadow and trying to get it very dramatic. That’s probably the one that 
I’m the most proud of in the picture. It was interesting and fun to do. 


Earlier you mentioned the problem presented by having TV monitors in so many of the 
scenes. Could you discuss that a bit more? 


OR: The most difficult thing is to keep the proper balance of light on the faces, while 
maintaining good colour temperature on the TV tube. You have to keep the ambient light 
from hitting the tube also. 


What have you found the colour temperature of the average TV image to be? 


OR: It’s about 6500°K off a TV monitor— somewhere in that area. There are four 
different methods of handling the colour temperature problem. One is to work with 
a colour corrector. You can hook this device up to the set and balance up by eye. You can 
change your balance to 3200°K and then flip the switch back and forth from normal 
to 3200°K. However, | tried some tests with that and found that it’s not that accurate. 
Another method is to adjust the controls on the TV monitor to 3200°K. You can just take 
them all the way down and make the picture very red. I’ve tried that method in the past 
and it works, but it’s not consistent. Then there is a third method of adding an 85 to the 
tube and that works fairly well, but it’s not quite a full colour correction, since you are 
correcting from 6500°K. | would suggest using an 85+ in the Rosco series. The method 
that we used in the TV studios was to take a video camera which is set at 3200°K and 
aim it at a TV monitor, so that you have the image from the monitor on camera. Then 
you can adjust the TV monitor to 3200°K electronically by using a scope and match it 
perfectly to the camera. This method is very, very accurate. 
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What about the flicker bar problem? 


OR: Well, that’s always a big problem, but the basic solution is to shoot with a 144° 
shutter. I’ve tried many different things to solve the problem and | finally settled for a 
144° shutter that Panavision installed for me. Instead of simply adjusting the shutter 
down to 144°, they actually ground the shutter to exactly 144°. So we used that 
camera when we were shooting the monitors, which was most of the time anyway, to 
make sure that we always had 144°. But, even so, we would still see the bar every now 
and then. It was the craziest thing, but | think it was due to a variation in the frequency 
of the video system that occurred from time to time. 


Were there any other photographic challenges on Network that we haven't discussed? 


OR: Sometimes Lumet would want to do a very slow, difficult, concentrated moving 
shot in order to point up a strong story point. He’s the kind of director who, once he’s 
rehearsed and the actors are swinging, would love to get it in one take. He doesn’t 
need protection. He’s got a lot of confidence. So, when you shoot it, you’ve got to get it 
the first time. Fortunately, | had a great operator, Freddie Schuler, and a great assistant, 
Tommy Priestley, and between the two of them they could jump in and do the shot with 
one rehearsal, or without any, and they’d have it. It makes things so much easier when 
you have guys like that working with you. 


And what kind of working rapport did you have with Sidney Lumet? 
OR: The very best. Sidney is the kind of guy who is pretty hard not to get along with. 
He’s terrific. He knows his stuff and he’s so professional and so well-prepared that | 


can’t say enough for him. He’s great fun and he controls everybody so well. Working 
with him is really a pleasure. 
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